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THE LITURGY OF THE SEASON 


EVENTEENTH Sunday after Penticost. The preceding 

Sundays treated of the Christian life of faith. The present 

Sunday recapitulates the teaching of the preceding Sun- 

days, and once more inculcates the necessity of belief in 

Christ, the Son of God and Redeemer of the human race, 
and the expression of this belief in charity. 


In a beautiful Epistle St. Paul admonishes to a worthy Christian life: 
“I beseech you that you walk worthy of the vocation in which you are 
called.” But St. Paul does not only remind each one of us of our obliga- 
tion to live according to our vocation as a chosen member of the Chris- 


tian flock. THe also insists most urgently on unity of the members, the 
indelible, divine mark: “‘One body and one spirit, as you are called in 
one hope of your calling. One Lord, one faith, one baptism. One God 


and Father of all, who is above all, and through all and in us all, who is 
blessed forever and ever.” St. Paul here inculcates the conception of 
the Church as the mystic body of Christ. The one body is the Church 
constituted of the individual souls vivified by the one Spirit of love: 
“With all humility and mildness, with patience, supporting one another, 
careful to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.” It is the 
constant teaching of the Church; so that all men aiming at the same 
goal and striving thereafter should be animated by love for one another. 
For are they not members of the one mystic body, adopted sons and 
heirs of the one Jesus Christ, professing the same living faith, strength- 
ened by the same sacraments, incorporated in the mystic body by the 
same Baptism, and nourished by the same heavenly Bread of the Angels, 
the holy Eucharist? What powerful motives to urge all branches of 
the one true vine to be united also in practice by the bond of brotherly 
love! Every Christian must express this unity in his life; every Chris- 
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tian must be an image of this unity. He will thus be one of “the people 
whom God hath chosen for His inheritance” (Gradual). 

In the Gospel our divine Lord Himself emphasizes unity by His 
inculcation of the great virtue of charity: ‘Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and with thy 
whole mind. This is the greatest and first commandment. And the 
second is like to this: Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
Charity is the great commandment of the kingdom of God. Our divine 
Lord also forces the Pharisees to recognize the divinity of the Messias, 
the author of the law of love: ‘The Lord said to my Lord: Sit on 
my right hand until I make thy enemies thy foot-stool.” Amidst the 
vicissitudes of life man, practicing the two great commandments of love 
of God and of neighbor, looks up longingly to the Lord sitting at the 
right hand of the Father, until his enemies be conquered and silenced. 
These enemies of man are the devil and sin. And fervently does the 
Church pray that these destroyers of human souls may not triumph: 
“Grant unto Thy people, O Lord, to withstand the temptations of the 
devil: and pure in heart, to follow Thee, who alone art their God” 
(Collect). 

Eighteenth Sunday after Pentecost. The ecclesiastical year is draw- 
ing to a close, and the Church looks back upon the past months. Over- 
come with gratitude at the favors bestowed upon us, she reminds us of 
these blessings: “Brethren, I give thanks to my God always for you, for 
the grace of God that is given you in Jesus Christ, that in all things 
you are made rich in Him. . . . Who also will confirm you unto the 
end without crime, in the day of the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ” 
(Epistle). All the necessary graces were most abundantly bestowed upon 
us. We are rich in Jesus Christ our Lord; and He will confirm us unto 
the end, if we faithfully treasure these riches, the bridal gifts of the 
Church. 

Our contact with the things of this world and our human frailty 
have perhaps often sullied our hearts. The latter may even have grown 
cold in the service of so loving a Father. Inconstant as our hearts are, 
they may have succumbed to the flattering attractions of the evil one, 
and we may have fallen from grace. The words of the Gospel should 


encourage us to return to our first fervor. Christ, the worker of 
miracles, the expected Redeemer, the transfigured Christ of Easter Sun- 
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day, Himself speaks to us; and, if we are truly contrite for past lapses, 
He will “confirm us unto the end”. He wishes to come back “into His 
own city”, our heart, to take possession of it once more. Sick though 
our hearts may be with the palsy, He consoles us with the glad tidings 


of forgiveness, if He sees our faith: “Be of good heart, son, thy sins 
are forgiven thee. . . . But that you may know that the Son of man 
hath power on earth to forgive sins (then said he to the man sick of the 
palsy): Arise, take up thy bed, and go into thy house.” It is thus He 
spoke to us in Baptism; and the same words He will address to us at His 


final coming, if we now permit Him to effect the cure of our palsied 
souls. 

We desire our hearts to be “without crime” at the coming of the 
Lord. The Church therefore prays most earnestly in the Collect: “In 
thy tender mercy, guide aright, we beseech Thee, O Lord, our hearts; 
for save Thou be with us, we avail not so to live as to be pleasing to 
Thee.” That the Lord may grant our petition, we will place our incon- 
stant hearts on the paten at the Offertory and consecrate them entirely 
to the service of God. It is indeed a beggarly gift we offer to the Most 
High; but it is the best we can do, and our good will and our union 
with Christ will make it an acceptable gift for an odor of sweetness. 
We offer them to God together with His well-beloved Son, and our 
offering will be accepted, our prayer heard: “Grant, we beseech Thee, 
that having come to the knowledge of Thy truth, we may shape our 
lives in conformity therewith” (Secret). 


Nineteenth Sunday after Pentecost. The nearer we come to the end 
of the ecclesiastical year, the more earnest the Church becomes in her 
exhortations. In no uncertain terms St. Paul admonishes us in the 
Epistle to lead a new life: “Be ye renewed in the spirit of your mind, 
and put on the new man, who according to God is created in justice and 
holiness of truth.” This is the life task of every Christian. We must 
put off the old man, the garment of sin, before the evening of life: “Let 
not the sun go down upon your anger”; and we must put on the garment 
of good: “Let him labor, working with his hands, the thing which is 
good.” Practice of the love of neighbor and the love of God is the best 
proof that we are striving to put on the new man. 

The beautiful parable of the Gospel is a description of the Church. 
By Baptism we are all invited to attend the marriage feast. It is not 
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enough to have been made a member of the Church by the gift of life. 
We must attend the marriage feast adorned with the wedding garment 
of grace, which we have kept spotless or have abundantly cleansed in 
penance. This garment will be our only protection when the king will 
come to see the guests of the marriage feast, “who are members one of 
another” (Epistle): “And the king went in to see the guests; and he 
saw there a man who had not on a wedding garment.” The inspection 
of the wedding guests is the coming of the Judge to review the mem- 
bers of His Church. Unless we are adorned with the garment of sanc- 
tifying grace, our rejection from the eternal marriage room is certain: 
“Bind his hands and feet and cast him into the exterior darkness: there 
shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth.” 

It is absolutely necessary that we put on the garment of grace, lest 
we be rejected at the final coming of the great King. The Church real- 
izes our great difficulties, and consoles and admonishes us in the Introit: 
“IT am the salvation of the people, saith the Lord: in whatever tribulation 
they shall cry to me, I will hear them. . . . Attend, O my people, to 
My law.” In trials and crosses He will assist us; but only on the con- 
dition that we do not despise His law. To a faithful, conscientious 
observer of His law He will grant His assistance to overcome all ene- 
mies: “Thou wilt stretch forth Thy hand against the wrath of my 
enemies” (Offertory). The Church prays for us that the obstacles to 
grace be removed from our path, and that our desire be to keep unspotted 
the garment of grace: “Almighty and merciful God, in Thy goodness 
put far from us all that may work us harm: that alert alike in mind and 
body, we may readily devote ourselves to the doing of Thy holy will” 
(Collect). We shall be quickened on our way by our divine Lord; and 
if we rid our hearts of all perversity, and cleave to His commandments, 
we shall be prepared to meet the King at the marriage of His son: “and 
Thy right hand shall save me” (Offertory). 


Twentieth Sunday after Pentecost. The Mass of today impresses 


upon us that our life on earth is an exile from the heavenly home. The 
Introit recalls the exile of the Jews, which exile is but a picture of our 
life on earth. It inculcates the idea of penance for our sins: “Because 
we have sinned against Thee, and we have not obeyed Thy command- 
ments.” Because we have not walked our way undefiled, our exile is 


prolonged as a punishment for our sins. 
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In the Epistle St. Paul endeavors to arouse us to the conscious- 
ness of our exile and exhorts us to strive after true wisdom, in that we 
make good use of our allotted time and faithfully fulfil the will of God: 
“Brethren: See how you walk circumspectly, not as unwise, but as wise 
redeeming the time; because the days are evil.” ‘There is no feeling of 
satisfaction on earth. We have, in the past, experienced the uselessness 
and futility of seeking true happiness on earth. We must redeem the 
past by performing good works and learning better to understand “the 
will of God.” “Be ye filled with the Holy Spirit,” and sing ye canticles 
of gratitude to God for protection in the past, “giving thanks always for 
all things.” But above all, we must eradicate sin from our lives and 
“walk in the law of the Lord” (Introit). The Collect is a particularly 
earnest petition for pardon and peace of heart: “Be appeased, O Lord, 
we beseech Thee, and bestow pardon and peace upon Thy faithful peo- 
ple: so that, our sins being forgiven, in quietness of mind we may give 
ourselves to Thy service.” 

It is not sufficient merely to beg pardon of God, so that we may 
enjoy peace and quiet of mind; but we must also give ourselves over to 
the exclusive service of God; we must walk in the way of His com- 
mandments. This is the one safe path to our heavenly home, and the 
surest sign that we are solicitous for the things of God. Hence we so 
earnestly ask God to “make us be at all times observant of Thy com- 
mandments” (Postcommunion). 

The Gospel is an illustration of our hope despite past weakness and 
failure to walk the narrow path of the law: “There was a certain ruler 
whose son was sick at Capharnaum . . . (who) went to Him (Jesus) 
and prayed Him to come down, and heal his son; for he was at the point 
of death. . . . Jesus saith to him: Go thy way, thy son liveth.” 
The divine Physician rewarded the faith of the ruler and restored his son. 
We ourselves have often been on the point of spiritual death. As the 
Savior demanded a proof of the faith of the ruler, so He also demands 
it of us, if we wish to be restored to health. A proof of our faith is 
necessary before the Lord will come down to effect a healing. Here we 
see only darkly, are ever in a land of exile, far from our true home and 
the Light that enlighteneth the world. The grace of God, and our 


co-operation with it, will prepare our hearts for the final coming of 
Christ, for our final delivery. After this coming our homesickness for 
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heaven will be stilled: ‘Upon the rivers of Babylon there we sat and 
wept; when we remembered Thee, O Sion” (Offertory). This is our 
plight until our return home. Then exile will be over, our weeping will 
cease; then we shall sing canticles of praise and gratitude, and not the 
songs of a strange land. 

CUTHBERT GoEB, O. S. B. 


St. John’s Abbey 


“As the Church, a perfect society, the Spouse of Jesus 
Christ, or better still, His mystic body, must render to 
God the glory and the homage that are His due by means 
of a public and social worship, it is very evident that this 
worship must reflect her doctrine and be in a way nothing 
but the affirmation of the Catholic faith. The worship is 
therefore ecclesiastical instruction, doctrine officially placed 
within the reach of all. Nor is Catholic moral teaching 


forgotten. Since the Church, assisted by the Holy Ghost 
wishes to conduct to God the entire man, the liturgy 
addresses itself at the same time to his intellect and to his 
heart, to his senses in order to move his will. In this way 
the liturgy presents the dogmatic and moral teaching of 
the Church to the whole man in order to teach him the 
ultimate end and law of his life.’—Dom Moreau. 





THE LITURGICAL YEAR' 


INTRODUCTION 


URING the past few years the phrase “The Liturgical 
Movement” has found its way into print ever more fre- 
quently. Many persons, perhaps, are at a loss to under- 
stand just what is meant by the expression. It is certain 
that many have had a very imperfect understanding of its 

significance, but the knowledge of its true meaning is now gradually 
becoming more widely diffused. The word “movement” is rightly under- 
stood to indicate an endeavor to bring about a change. The false notions 
in this matter are due principally to a misunderstanding as to the subject 
of the proposed change. Many think that what is sought after is a return 
to older forms of vestments, to antique chalices, crucifixes and candle- 
sticks, and to the ceremonial practices that have long passed out of usage. 
But what is really being striven for is a change in the spiritual orientation 
of the faithful, which, it is hoped, will result in a stronger, more virile 
Catholicity. 

Since the days of the religious upheaval of the sixteenth century a 
very pronounced individualism has come to rule the thoughts and deal- 
ings of men. This trend of thought had its effect also upon religious 
life. ‘The tendency has been to prefer separatism to corporate life, to 
make more of private than of public prayer, to cultivate what is indi- 
vidualistic and to lose sight of that which transcends the individual. As 


a result, that strong realization of the wonderful union of all the faithful 


with Christ and with one another has greatly suffered. 

Shortly before the middle of the last century systematic efforts began 
to be made to counteract what was harmful in this development. Abbot 
Prosper Gueranger began in 1840 the monumental works which he 
intended as an antidote to the spiritual torpor of the France of his day. 
The Oxford Movement in England, under Newman’s leadership, was 
directed towards a similar revival in the Anglican Church. These efforts 
led Newman and many of his followers to the true Church. In Germany 
Franz Staudenmaier, later a professor at the University of Freiburg, pub- 
lished his Geist des Christentums (“The Spirit of Christianity”). All 


1The matter of this article forms the Introduction and Chapter One of 
pamphlet No. 4, Series I, of the Popular Liturgical Library, now in preparation 
and ready in a few months for publication by The Liturgical Press. 
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of this pioneer work was aimed at whatever was harmful in the indi- 
vidualistic tendencies of the age. The antidote which they strove to 
supply was a Catholic life based upon the sacred liturgy. The efforts 
of these men were never forgotten and were not without their good 
results. But their work would never have assumed the proportions it has 
today, had not the saintly Pius X been designated by divine Providence 
to rule over the universal Church from 1903 to 1914. This true pastor 
of his flock saw the necessity of a return to the old liturgical spirit of 
the Church, not because it was old, but because it was the true Christian 
spirit. And as “the primary and indispensable source” of that spirit he 
himself designated “the active participation of all the faithful in the 
most holy Mysteries and in the public and solemn prayer of the Church”. 
The Liturgical Movement, which began as early as 1840, received its 
great impetus during the eleven years’ reign of Pius X. 

The Liturgical Movement, as its name implies, is a movement toward 
the liturgy. It means the sum of all the efforts being made in our day 
to bring the faithful back to an active participation in the liturgical 
acts and prayers of the Church. To fully appreciate the efforts which 
are being made a correct understanding of the term /iturgy is indispen- 
sable. 

Liturgy is a word which is derived from the Greek. In its original 
form it served to designate any kind of public service, whether military 
or political. In our English usage it signifies service rendered, not to the 
commonwealth, but to God. Not every form of divine service, how- 
ever, is liturgy. Only such divine service can come under that heading 
which is officially ordered by the Church and is public. An example 
will serve to explain this. 

The exercise of the Way of the Cross is a form of devotion which 
is approved by the Church and recommended as a praiseworthy act of 
Catholic piety. But this devotion is not part of the liturgy. One of 
the reasons why it is not is the fact that no particular form of prayer 
is required in order to carry out this devotion. All that is necessary is 
a visit to each of the fourteen stations, and pious recollection of the 
events portrayed by each. Hence this act of piety may be rightly per- 
formed by using any, or none, of the many formulae of prayers composed 
for the Way of the Cross. An act of devotion, in order to be part of the 


liturgy, must be carried out according to the forms prescribed by the 
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Church in her liturgical books. But even this is not sufficient. Litur- 
gical worship must also be carried out by one who is duly authorized by 
the Church to do so in her name. There is, for example, in the Roman 
Ritual a form to be used for the blessing of a home. Now the father 
of the family might devoutly read the prayers there prescribed and 
sprinkle his home with holy water. Almighty God would undoubtedly 
reward his piety, but the father would not have performed a liturgical 
act of worship. He indeed used the form prescribed by the Church in 
her liturgical book, but he had no authorization from the Church to 
perform that liturgical act. Now if a priest were invited to that home 
to perform those same actions and recite those same prayers, he would 
perform a liturgical act. For he is a duly authorized person and has 
made use of the form prescribed by the Church. The fact of its per- 
formance by a priest makes this blessing an act of public worship, regard- 
less of whether he is alone or surrounded by a whole parish. For the 
word public as here used has nothing to do with the presence of a con- 
course of people. It means that the act of worship is performed in the 
name of the Church, by one who is appointed and ordained to do so. 
The act of the person thus authorized is regarded not so much as an act 
of the individual but as one performed by the Church through him, her 
representative. 

This explanation should help to make clear the following definition: 
Liturgy is the public official divine service which the Church offers to 
God. It is therefore, the form of piety which the Church uses in carry- 
ing on her divine work of glorifying God and sanctifying the souls of 
her members. The sublimest act of the whole liturgy is the holy sacrifice 
of the Mass. Besides this it includes the other sacraments, Baptism, Con- 
firmation, Penance, Extreme Unction, Holy Orders, and Matrimony; 
numerous sacramentals, such as the blessing of a home mentioned above; 
the divine Office, recited by priests and religious; and finally the Litur- 
gical Year. 


The Liturgical Movement strives, first of all, to foster a better 
understanding of the holy sacrifice of the Mass and to promote the more 
active and intelligent participation of the faithful in that supreme act 
of worship. The other sacraments, however, the sacramentals and the 
divine Office are also given their share of attention. All of these subjects 
either have been or will in the course of time be dealt with in the little 
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volumes of the Popular Liturgical Library. The present volume is 
devoted to the last-mentioned aspect of the liturgy, the Liturgical Year, 
the Sacred Year of the Church. May it, with the blessing of God, add 
its little bit towards carrying out the program of Pius X: Instaurare 
omnia in Christo—To bring all things under the headship of Christ. 


CHAPTER I 


The Catholic who in the days of his youth has received a certain 
minimum of Christian instruction knows that our Lord instituted the 
holy Eucharist on the night before His passion and death. With the 
disciples gathered around Him in the upper room Christ Himself cele- 
brated the first holy Mass. He spoke over the bread and wine the won- 
derful words which have been repeated again and again throughout the 
succeeding ages. Thereby He not only changed the bread and wine into 
His holy Body and Blood, but He already offered in an unbloody manner 
the Sacrifice which He was to offer on the next day by the shedding of 
His Blood. 

Christ wished that the Sacrifice first offered by Himself in the supper 
room should be continually offered unto the end of time. Most Catholics 
know that for this purpose, after pronouncing the words of Consecra- 
tion, He said to His disciples: ‘‘Do this 
Apostles were divinely commissioned to offer the same Sacrifice and to 


” 


By these words the 


commission others in their turn. Thus were the chosen ones elevated to 
the dignity of the priesthood; the sacrament of Holy Orders was insti- 
tuted. 


Not so many of our people, perhaps, are aware of the fact that on 
this same holy night the divine Highpriest deposited within His Church 
the germ from which was to grow another institution. This last insti- 
tution is not a sacrifice, indeed, or a sacrament, yet it is something 


which plays a very important part in the life of the Church and her 


members. For our Lord wished the newly-instituted Sacrifice to be 
offered by the newly-ordained Apostle-priests for a very special reason, 
viz., as a remembrance of Him—of His life, His death and His glory. 
“Do this” He said, “for a commemoration of Me”. 

On this first Holy Thursday night, then, three heavenly realities 
were called into existence and bequeathed by Christ to His Church. 
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First, the holy Eucharist—Sacrifice and Sacrament—came into being by 
the very act of our Lord in changing the bread and wine into His holy 
Body and Blood. Secondly, the Eucharistic Priesthood was instituted by 
the divine ordination and commission contained in the simple words: 
"Do this”. Thirdly, by adding to the words “Do this” the further direc- 
tion, “for commemoration of me”, our divine Lord planted in His Church 
the seed from which has grown the now fully-developed Liturgical Year. 

After the descent of the Holy Ghost on Pentecost the little band of 
Apostles and their followers carried out the precept of their divine Master. 


“They were persevering . . . . in the communication of the 
breaking of the bread” (Acts 2, 42). They assembled to celebrate 
together the Eucharistic Sacrifice as a remembrance of the Lord. As 
the Bread of Life was broken to them they pictured the scene in the 
supper room at the first breaking of the Bread. The recollection of that 


final repast with their Lord called forth visions of the awful catastrophe 
on the following day. Nothing was more vividly present to their minds, 
while performing the holy action, than the scene of the bloody death 
upon the cross. St. Paul gives expression to this their feeling when he 
writes to the Corinthians: “As often as you eat this Bread and drink of 
the Cup, you proclaim the death of the Lord until He come” (1 Cor. 
11, 26). But, enlightened by the coming of the Spirit, the Apostles 
now realized the intrinsic relation of the resurrection to Christ’s death 
upon the cross. So the remembrance of the crucifixion always brought 
with it the thought of the resurrection. The celebration of the Eucharist 
became for them, therefore, the great Remembrance of the Lord’s sojourn 
among them, especially of the momentous events which marked the end 
of His mortal life and the beginning of His glory. 

This commemoration, however, did not consist in the mere recollec- 
tion of those past events. For, while in the eucharistic celebration they 
remembered their divine Master, He in very truth appeared in their 
midst; while they recalled His death upon the cross, His Sacrifice was 
re-enacted. Before their very eyes He broke the Bread for them; He 
offered Himself to the heavenly Father; He, the Lamb that was slain, 
was again among them, bearing the marks of His death, but transfigured 
by the new life of His resurrection. What their memories recalled from 
the past, the eucharistic celebration made once more present. Their 
subjective recollections concurred with the objective reality! They went 
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with their divine Master down into the valley of death, only to rise with 
Him and participate in the new life of His resurrection. 

We have already seen that the enlightenment received on Pentecost 
led the Apostles to a better understanding of the greatness of the resur- 
rection as the triumph of the Lamb that was slain. The outcome of this 
was the transfer of the principal celebration of the Eucharist from the 
Jewish Sabbath to the Sunday, the day of the resurrection, the Lord’s day. 
In this way each Sunday became for them a miniature Easter, when 
Christ celebrated His resurrection before them and in them. Then, when 


the anniversary of the great resurrection-day arrived it was but natural 


that greater solemnity should surround the celebration of the Eucharist. 


How vividly they must have recalled the events of that first Easter morn; 
how a glimmer of light first appeared in the darkness of their sorrow, 
when the holy women announced that the Lord had risen; and how that 
glimmer of light burst into glory when the Risen One appeared to them! 
And now, when the holy words of consecration were again pronounced 
over the bread and wine the past became the present; the Lord arose, and 
—albeit under the mystic veil of the bread and wine—appeared to them 
once more. With what accents of jubilation must they have sung— 
realizing that their words were again very truth: ‘The Lord has risen 
and has appeared” (Luke 24, 34). Such was the first Easter-feast—the 
second step in the organic growth of the divinely-planted seed of the 
Liturgical Year. 
M. B. HELLRIEGEL 
A. E. WEsTHOFF 


O’Fallon, Mo. 





BURYING THE LITTLE ONES 


Y GOD’S will His Church is universal in the full sense of 
that most comprehensive term. It has been designed by 
the infinite Wisdom to attend in every way to every 
spiritual interest of every human being, until time shall 
be no more. No one is of so little account as to fall 

outside the sphere of the Church’s recognition and helpful ministration. 
It is this all-embracing solicitude with power to help that makes the 
Church catholic in our Lord’s first meaning of the word. 

Out of all the vast multitude gathered by God’s charity into the 
life of His kingdom, there appears to be but one class of persons excluded 
in any degree from the Church’s unlimited consideration, and that class, 
strange to say, is made up of the baptized children who die before coming 
to the use of reason. It is hard to believe that such could be the case, 
but considering the way in which the little ones are buried, one could 
hardly say less and speak the truth. I have written “appears to be,” not 
“is;” because the Church officially is not to blame. 

From the prevailing practice, one might infer that the Church was 
opposed to any liturgical recognition of her departed children, except it 
could be supposed they had been guilty of breaking God’s law. As far 
as one can observe, the bodies of baptized innocents are taken from their 


homes and put into the earth without religious observance of any kind. 
This mode of burial, if not in vogue everywhere, is at least common 
enough to be called a general custom. And still the fact remains that 
the Church has, from the very beginning, made careful provision for 
the becoming interment of those who are called by God to endless glory 
in the unspoiled beauty of their baptismal innocence. It is we who fail. 


It may be asked: “What is there to be done for a baptized infant 
after death?” At least a little, and that little only once. The soul is 
gone to God in glory, but what of the body? Even simply as a human 
body, it was drawn from the same original source as the visible form of 
God made man. Through that body, then, the deceased was made 
naturally akin to the Son of God, a true blood relative, because an ele- 
ment of the same life-stream coursing through all generations from 
Adam to the end of time. That body, by God’s mercy, received for the 
soul the cleansing and lifegiving waters of Baptism, which made the 
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kinship with our Lord supernatural and effective unto life everlasting. 
As the living abode of a Christian soul, it was consecrated to be forever 
a temple of the divine Spirit and was thereby destined for a glorious 
resurrection. Out of all the uncanonized, these little ones zlone can be 
honored as “equal to the Angels, being children of the resurrection.” 
Knowing all this, how can we say: “The child needs no prayers,” 
and let it go at that? Is that the spirit of our Lord as revealed in His 
Church? If it were, we should have no prayer except to beg for pardon 
and protection, no rapture of praise, no tribute of thanks to the Most 
High, no devout congratulation all through the year to those who find 
in heaven’s unending bliss the sweetness of God and the reward of their 


earthly toil. 

We have only to look at the Ritual to see how the Church would 
have us care for those whom we unthinkingly neglect. The rite 
appointed there is like an echo of the Church’s joy on the day of our 
Lord’s resurrection. Indeed, in all that makes up the liturgy there is 
nothing that appeals more persuasively to the best that is in us, nothing 


that brings into human life a more generous glow of heaven’s pure light, 
than the Order of Burial for the Little Ones. 

To begin, we read that parish Priests are to arrange, according to 
the most ancient and praiseworthy use of the Churches, that the bodies 
of the little innocents be not buried among the rest of the faithful, but 
apart in a special plot, in which none shall be buried but the baptized 
who have died before coming to the use of reason and the dreadful pos- 
sibility of sin. For the funerals of such children, if bells are rung they 
are not to be tolled in sorrow but to ring out in festive peals. Isn’t it a 
loss that this note of holy exultation is so seldom heard in the land? 

The body of the little one is to be decked about with flowers and 
fragrant foliage in token of its angelic purity of soul and body. Upon 
the altar also, flowers are to be set, if they can be had; and the lighted 
candles, as for a feast, are to be of bleached wax, not the dark, unbleached 
wax of penance and sorrow. The Mass designated is the votive Mass of 
the Angels, unless the order of the day excludes the votive Mass. In 
that case the Mass is to be of the festival occurring. It is not unfitting 
that the child should be honored and God praised for its salvation in 
direct connection with the Church’s homage to God for the glory of some 
other Saint or the accomplishment of some mystery of divine love. 
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And now, having mentioned the Mass, may I beg a few lines to 
stress a point well worth considering? Has anyone nearly related to 


you, or under your care, died in early childhood without Baptism? If 


you have ever been through such an experience, it must have troubled 
you as one of life’s deepest and bitterest woes. If it had been possible, 
you would, no doubt, have given life itself to avert a misfortune so 
hopeless. Why not, then, have a Mass of Thanksgiving for the happy 
death of a child, with all the advantages of Baptism and not the slightest 
danger of loss through sin? It may not be amiss to repeat here the old 
Irish saying: There are a hundred “Please God’s” for tomorrow to every 


“Thank God” for today. 


Whether Mass is celebrated or not, there is a most beautiful and 
impressive order of prayer and psalmody for the burial of a child. Apart 
from the Mass, the vestments are always white, even on Good Friday. 
At the house, Psalm 112 is to be said: “Praise the Lord, ye children: 
praise ye the name of the Lord,” and on the way to the Church, part of 
Psalm 118: “Blessed are they of spotless life who walk in the way of 
the Lord.” At the church, the body is to be received with the inspired 
hymn of triumph, Psalm 23, for which the antiphon is as follows: ‘This 
child shall receive a blessing from the Lord . . . for this is the off- 
spring of them that seek the Lord.” Then, after the Kyrie and the 
Pater Noster (during which the body is sprinkled), we find the versicle, 
“Because of my innocence, Thou hast taken me to Thyself and set me 
before Thy face forever,” after which the Priest says the following 
prayer: “Almighty and most gracious God, who to all the little ones 
reborn in the font of Baptism dost give eternal life at once when they 
depart this life, without any merit of their own, as we believe thou hast 
now done to the soul of this little child; make us, we beseech Thee, 
through the intercession of Blessed Mary ever Virgin and all Thy Saints, 
to serve Thee here in all purity of spirit and to be united with the blessed 
little ones in paradise forever: Through Christ our Lord. Amen.” 


On the way to the grave, or in the church, is said or sung Psalm 
148, which calls upon angels and men and all the universe to give praise 
to God. Among the versicles following the psalm are included the 
words of our Lord: ‘Suffer the little children to come unto me, for of 
such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” The prayer is as follows: “Almighty, 
everlasting God, lover of holy purity, who hast been pleased of Thy 
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mercy to call the soul of this little one to the Kingdom of Heaven, deign 
to deal with us too in like manner, that by the merits of Thy most holy 
Passion, and the intercession of Blessed Mary ever Virgin and all Thy 
Saints, we may, according to Thy will, rejoice forever in the same King- 
dom, with all Thy holy and chosen ones: Who livest and reignest 
through all eternity. Amen.” 

For the interment itself, the Priest is directed to sprinkle and 
incense the corpse and likewise the grave, after which the little form is 
lowered into the earth to await there the day of its glorious resurrection. 


To make the Order of Burial formally complete, the Ritual indicates 
the manner of returning from the graveside to the church. The choice 
of the liturgical text for the occasion is most significant. First, there 
is the very canticle with which the priest leaves the altar to begin his own 
thanksgiving after Mass. For this, the antiphon is, “Bless the Lord all 
ye His chosen ones; celebrate a feast of joy and give Him praise.” Then 
tc close the whole ceremony, a prayer is said in which the Church 
invokes the aid of all the blessed in heaven.’ The little one, whose body 
has just been laid away, would thereby seem to be invoked by implica- 
tion. Said as directed before the altar, this prayer is like the close of an 
informal canonization. In the last of the rubrics, we read that “in case 


a deacon may presume permission to officiate in the absence 


of necessity,’ 
of a priest. There could be no case of necessity if this mode of burial 


were reckoned by the Church a negligible detail. 


It is safe to say that the burial of children after the manner of the 
Church would be as effective of good as the contrary fashion is apt to 
be productive of harm. It would, no doubt, do much to bring erring 
parents and kinfolks back to God. It might make converts, too. No 
one could hear those impressive prayers without being strengthened 
against the plague of naturalism now ravaging the world. And then 
there is the solace to be afforded those whose affectionate interest would 
dispose them to grieve. 

In this connection, I am reminded of an instance in my own expe- 
rience. Some time ago, a bereaved mother told me that her only com- 
fort in the tragic death of her little boy was the fact that the parish 
priest let the body be taken into the church. It was long after the event 


1The writer is aware of the primary reference to the Angels, but considers 
the prayer inclusive of all who worship God in heaven. 
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that she spoke of it, and she assured me she would never forget that 
priest for his kindness in letting her bring her dear child to God’s altar 
before putting him away forever. That mother’s sentiment is at least 
as old as the Church. We find a beautiful and pathetic expression of it 
in a Latin inscription of very early date: “To Nila Florentina, infant 
most sweet and innocent, who, born a pagan, was made a Christian 
(fidelis) at the age of 18 months and 22 days, when about to die. Whilst 
her parents wept without ceasing for her death, a voice of majesty was 
heard in the night, forbidding them to mourn for the deceased; whose 
body was buried in a place of its own, near the resting place of the 
Martyrs, by a priest, on the third of the nones of October.” 


Let us take heed that we despise not one of these little ones, for not 
only their Angels, but they themselves see forever the face of their 


Father who is in heaven. 
RicHARD E. PowER 
Springfield, Mass. 


"In repeating the liturgical formulas with the Church, 
the faithful Christian fortifies himself against all danger 
of error. His faith will remain irreproachable. Nowhere 
will he find thoughts and sentiments better expressed; for, 
their general author is none other than the Holy Spirit. 
Whenever He has not directly inspired them, He has asso- 
ciated Himself in a special manner with their composi- 
tion.” —Dom Besse. 





THE VINE AND THE BRANCHES 


ERE at last, in the Eternal City, I find the very picture ot 
my Rocky Mountain chapel.” 
We stood behind the altar in the Church of St. 
Clement, admiring the mosaics. My companion, a mis- 
sionary from the far West, had come to Rome with a 
double purpose. One was to gain the Jubilee Indulgence. The other 
was to encourage himself in what he called the near-the-altar method. 


A little incident in San Crisogono had first called forth his elo- 


quence. There, in a chapel to the left, lies open to view the body of 


Anna Maria Taigi, who, as maiden, wife, and mother, led the wondrous 
life which brought her body to rest here beneath the altar. As we 
paused, Father Angelus nudged me. Two little girls were kneeling in 
front of us, the last of a troupe that had finished their devotions, and 
whose merriments were now floating in through the windows. One 
girl rose and whispered an invitation to the other. But the face upturned 
in answer said, mutely but eloquently: ‘Oh, it is too nice here. Please 
let me stay.” And, as we departed, the little one was still at her post, 
hands folded on the priedieu, all her soul in her eyes—‘‘almost as beau- 
tiful,” so my emotional pilgrim said, ‘‘as the dead saint on whom she 
was gazing.” 

“And she’s no exception,”—so he ran on, as we turned into the 
pathway along the Tiber towards St. Peter’s. “We don’t understand the 
saints: children do. We admire the saints; children imitate them. 
Charity, heroism, asceticism, mysticism,—call it what you will—children 
breathe in its atmosphere. Keep sight of the children if you would have 
insight of the saints. ‘Unless you become as little children,’ said the 
Master. The Old Testament had said: ‘Be saints, be ye holy, because 
I.am holy.” The Old Testament is obscure; it can be understood only 
by the New. ‘Be saints,’ it says. We fall on our knees in reverence, but 
understand not. ‘Become children,’ says the New. The meaning is the 
same. But isn’t it proof of our Lord’s divinity to find in childlikeness 
a synonym of sanctity? Why, the highest reaches of modern prophets 
are but distant echoes of the child as interpreter of the saint! When 
does Heaven lie all about us? ‘In our infancy,’ says Wordsworth. And 
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what are children? ‘Trailing clouds of glory from God who is our 
Home.’ 

“Yes, yes”, he continued, after we had paused to take in the Tiber, 
where it sweeps round from the Castle of S. Angelo down towards the 
island. ‘Yes, yes; the Romans were heroic. But I can tell you stories 
of the Rockies more worthy of Macaulay’s pen than Horatius at the 
bridge. There is young Joe Clark, for instance. Do you remember the 
story I told you about Joe?” 


I remembered it. Father Angelus was a very emotional pilgrim, 
whose conversation, while entertaining, tended to run in fixed lines. One 
of these was the natural heroism of children, and this story about Joe 
was his favorite illustration. Joe’s story, in brief, was this: When 
asked about a piece of school mischief, namely, nailing a door shut to 
keep the other children out, Joe kept silence, in order to shield a com- 
panion, just as our Lord kept silence to save us. Joe was sent home, and 


remained in disgrace until his guilty companion, stung with remorse, 
made public avowal. Then Joe returned in triumph. 

“Yes, Father Angelus, I remember it. It happened, I think, under 
your predecessor in the Rocky Mountain mission you started to tell me 
about.” 

“So it was. Failing health drove me west, where Providence not 
only restored my health, but gave me supreme contentment as well. 
My predecessor lay buried on the mountain-side, leaving behind him the 
fame of a saint. The first Sunday among these mountaineers, mostly 
lumberjacks, gave me a great surprise. After the Offertory the children 
moved forwards into the sanctuary, boys right, girls left, leaving just 
enough avenue for the servers round the altar, and for the priest to get 
to communion-rail and sacristy. As Mass went on, surprise yielded to 
deepest consolation. Never had I felt so much at home at the altar. 
And ever since, when I see a priest saying Mass alone, the congregation 
scattered and far away, well, I pity him. I think he must be saying in 
his heart—and I know the altar, which is Christ, is saying loudly: 
‘Suffer the little ones to come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such 
is the kingdom of Heaven’. 

“Questions which I put to the children and their parents brought 
out this information: An old priest who introduced the practice, a 
pioneer from Westphalia, the founder of this Catholic colony in the 
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Rockies, had himself hesitated at first. Then two decisive things hap- 
pened. He made a pilgrimage to Rome, and came back full of the 
Catacombs. The long, deep stairways, the narrow avenues lined on both 


sides with graves, the tiny underground chapels into which these avenues 


merged—these were ever afterwards in his mind. In the chapel of the 
Popes in San Callisto he had said Mass for a company of pilgrims from 
his native land, while they all knelt round the altar and from the altar 
received Communion. 

“The other deciding event happened soon after his return. Going 
into church one morning at recess time, he found the communion-gates 
thrown open, and the altar besieged with children who had taken his 
words literally, the very top step fully lined. His first reaction was 
amazement; the second was revelation. The children had bettered his 
instructions, and turned his sanctuary into a catacomb. From that 
day on the children occupied the sanctuary from the Offertory to the 
Communion. 

“The story of Joe had sounded a bit strange, till I came to realize 
how wondrously open were the minds of those children to God. WNear- 
ness to the altar is nearness to Christ. In the sunlight of the altar the 
natural heroism of the child feels at home. The highest reaches of asceti- 
cism and mysticism are just on a level with the child. You asked me 
how asceticism should be taught to children. And my answer is this: 
The proper synonym for asceticism and mysticism is childlikeness. And 
childlikeness is a flower that grows from the altar which is Christ. 

“I wonder,” he said, stopping short, “if that is not the reason the 
first Christians were so childlike. Just imagine those growing thousands 
of converts, all living like one great family, with everything in common, 
each anxious to be foremost in honoring God and neighbor till their very 
enemies cried out: ‘See how these Christians love one another!’ Can 
you imagine anything more childlike? How far removed it is from our 
modern indifference, which allows us to sit intrenched in the castle of 
our concerns, careless of the neighbor who worships in the next pew! 
What reason is there for the tremendous difference, but that those early 
exemplars, being childlike in worship, inevitably became childlike in 
everything else?— 

“Look here,” he began again, as the heavy curtain fell behind us, 
and we stood within St. Peter’s, “this church makes a child of every 
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pilgrim who enters. At home only the children are simple enough to 
go straight on till they reach the altar. Adults sink into a convenient 
pew, the farther away, generally, the better. Here nobody remains at a 
distance. The altar is four hundred feet away; but nobody thinks of 
stopping till he reaches it. Look at the groups passing. Rich and poor, 
prince and peasant, here my Lord Cardinal and there the stout washer- 


woman, all by one common instinct are drawn forwards and onwards, 
and come to rest only when, like one great family, they kneel side by 
side in one undistinguished row round the body of St. Peter.” 

I tried to temper his enthusiasm. 

“Don’t forget that in the churches at home the presbytery is in 
front of the altar. If you have people act at home literally as they do 
here in St. Peter’s, you will be running counter to Church law, which 
requires that lay people remain outside the sanctuary.” 

“You misapprehend me,” came his answer. ‘“‘Reverence and decorum 
there must be, or the house of God becomes again a den of thieves. The 
Church has never ceased to safeguard this decorum and reverence, always 
according to circumstances, in one way in the modern church building, 
in another way in the ancient. I am not advocating, God forbid, dis- 
regard for the liturgical laws suited to the modern tastes in church archi- 
tecture. What I do advocate, and strenuously, is a preference for, and 
a return to, the ancient type of church, particularly that type exempli- 
fied here in St. Peter’s. Surely you are not of those who would insinuate 
that St. Peter’s itself is unliturgical. That is a paradox too great to be 
borne. If the Tomb of the Prince of the Apostles, which has stood open 
to pilgrims through the centuries—if this is not the beau-ideal of inter- 
twined love and reverence, then what is? The uncompromising literalist 
who would frown even here, who would even reconstruct St. Peter’s to 
suit his narrow notions, rather than yield his thoughts and fancies to the 
gigantic freedom of this heavenly spot—such a man is mischievous, 
because he is more Catholic than the Church herself.— 

“No, no,” he went on, as we came out and started for the tram 
that was to bring us to St. Clement’s, “‘we need not quarrel. I merely 
insist on what I have heard you yourself maintain: The Incarnation 
means God near to man, with the obvious consequence of man near to 
God. Apostolic architecture is dominated by that principle, and return 
to it is one of the chief objectives in the restoration of all things in 
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Christ. What I want is the spirit of St. Peter’s, not a literal copying of 
its practices in churches whose architecture has not been governed by 
that spirit. Build in the spirit of St. Peter’s. This central church of all 
the world is the simplest church in all the world. It is the grandest of 
course. Travelers have proclaimed its grandeur in all languages, and 
rightly. But its simplicity stands out more strikingly even than its 
grandeur. The smallest modern chapel is a labyrinth when compared 
with this gigantic simplicity. Take out your pews, take out your com- 
munion-railing, roll your pulpit back into the corner, bring your altar 
forwards—then only can you compete with the childlike instinct of St. 
Peter’s, where the altar, which is Christ, has no rivals.” 

Finally we came to San Clemente, and to the end of our day’s 
pilgrimage. We went deep down into what was the dwelling of St. 
Clement, third successor of St. Peter, part of which dwelling, according 
to de Rossi, was transformed into an oratory, a monument of the first 
century of Christianity in Rome. From here we had again ascended 
up into what was the second church of the Middle Ages, with its 
memories of St. Nicholas the Great, and of Saints Cyril and Method. 
Once more ascending, we had re-entered the present church, modern 


only when compared with the two that lic below it; but otherwise, with 


its court and portico and ancient choir, an example, in almost perfect 
preservation, of the ancient basilica. 

Slowly we wandered through the church, round the choir, and are 
now behind the altar, in presence of the famous mosaic of the vine and 
the branches. Before our eyes is the cross, springing from the stem of 
the vine below, and growing far out over the walls, until it becomes a 
wide-branching vine-tree. On the cross with the Sufferer are twelve 
doves, symbols of the twelve Apostles. Below the cross are Mary and 
John. Peeping out through the twining foliage are the four great doc- 
tors of the Church, in the midst of other small figures, men and birds. 
At the base are the four rivers of Paradise, from which drink stags, 
symbols of the soul that thirsts for God, and peacocks, symbols of the 
resurrection of the body. 

“Made in 1112 a. d.,” says my companion, glancing at his guide- 
book. ‘Not old in terms of Rome. But San Clemente, with its three 
churches rising one above the other slowly up from the depths below, is 
like the arch of eternity amid the sandstorms of time, ever all but buried, 
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and ever rising from its grave, in the debris of centuries. And in that 
arch which thus bestrides the centuries, this mosaic is the keystone. 
What is Church History if not the Vine that never dies? 

“In my poor mountain chapel,” he concluded, “there are no mosaics. 
Bare walls o’ershadow the altar. But enter in, however lowly it be, and 
behold there the reality, whereof these golden mosaics are but the 
prophecy. Behold the children enter the church. They are the branches. 
The voice of the Vine sounds in their inmost ear: ‘Suffer the little ones 
to come to me’. Watch them move forward and onward till they are 
within the sanctuary, grouped around the altar, which is Christ. Watch 
them through the solemn service, at the Offertory, at the Consecration, 
at the Communion. Watch the congregation, learning from their own 
little ones how to assist at Mass. . . . Watch all this, and tell me: 
Are not the living branches more beautiful than the painted branches? 


Do you wonder that, however sweet the draughts I am drinking from 


the fonts of the Eternal City, my soul is still more athirst for the wells 
that overflow in my own forest shrine? And I thank God, the last spot 
I say farewell to in ancient Rome is just this mosaic in San Clemente. 
I shall remember it in my last hour. Because whenever it shall please 
Christ to call me, I shall die with the eyes of those children upon my 
soul. If the branches that worship at the foot of the altar can be so 
tranquilizing and consoling, shall I fear the Vine that is worshipped on 
the altar?” 
Patrick CuMMiINs, O. S. B. 


Conception, Mo. 





“Light—Life” 





THE LITURGY AND FRANCE, III 


THe New Lire 





PREAD of the Liturgical Movement. The movement con- 
tinued to spread and extend itself into the various parts 
of France. At the present there is hardly a diocese 
whose bishop does not seek to encourage his priests in 
every legitimate way to preach the liturgical apostolate, 
which is in reality as old as the Church herself. Hence Dom Paul 
Chauvin writes of the religious and liturgical situation since the war that 
“all is now changed in France. The learned are studying texts and 
uncovering sources. Books and pamphlets for popularizing the liturgy 
are multiplying. The faithful are becoming more and more interested 
in liturgical problems.” One priest told me that, according to his esti- 
mation, upwards of two hundred thousand French-Latin missals, of the 
St. André edition alone, are in actual use among French Catholics—a 
small number to be sure in proportion to the number of Catholics, but 
a promising one for so short a time. Nor were the innumerable tradi- 
tional French missals (Paroissiens, as they are called) taken into account. 
These latter missals have indeed been in the hands of many for years; 
but they were until now only used with a somewhat unclear and vague 
understanding of their contents. With a tone of joy Dom Paul con- 
tinues: “The return, moreover, to the traditional form of worship is 
accentuating itself more and more.” By “traditional form of worship” 
he means not only that of the universal Church, but that of former 
France as well, when she was intimately united with the Roman Church, 
before the days of Gallicanism and Jansenism. In one of the interesting 
chats I had with him during my stay in Paris, he assured me that this 
return was not a mere fad for the time being. It is a tendency that is 
deeply rooted in the very ground of the Catholic heart itself, and hence 








is destined to last. 

The Means. How this vital change in the spiritual life of the 
Catholics of France came about, is best understood from a rapid glance 
at the goodly number of well-organized means used to spread a better 
knowledge of the Catholic liturgy and sacred chant. I mention the 
chant because it is a most important item in any liturgical apostolate, 
and cannot be overlooked. Even one who has made but a flying trip 
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through France cannot help but notice the many reviews, books, and 
pamphlets that are constantly being published on all the important 


phases of liturgy, sacred music, parish life in general, and particularly on 
active parish organization in connection with the liturgy. Other dis- 
cussions, I found, treated of the intimate relations which liturgy bears 
toward society and the individual, toward the sanctification and salva- 
tion of one’s soul, Christian perfection, and toward the moral, religious 
and social obligations that spring from the very nature of man himself. 

Nor is this all. Mere print and paper was not real enough for the 
French clergy. An objection, they thought, might be raised, if this were 
all that is being done. They, therefore, over and above the doctrinal 
side of the question, resorted to a more practical and, if I may say so, a 
more human means. By it they expect in the course of time to bring 
the liturgy to the very “front door” of every Catholic within France. 
They are thereby actually making, out of what was once a question and 
a problem, a “vital and powerful fact.” I am speaking of the so-called 
Liturgical Days, Gregorian Days, as well as Religious and Liturgical Art 
Days; not to mention the many recent dramas, lyrical plays, mystery 
plays, with liturgical texts and melodies as their basis, which enjoy great 
popularity wherever they are presented. 

Liturgical and Gregorian Days. Sometimes a Liturgical Day and 
a Gregorian Day are united in one celebration. But more frequently 
one finds them separated, the one giving more emphasis to practical 
liturgical life in the parish, the other laying more stress on the proper 
and worthy rendering of sacred chant. In general the two have a num- 
ber of elements in common. 

As many of the faithful and their pastors as can, come together 
from all over the diocese to the diocesan see, or any other important city 
designated by the Bishop, on some appointed Sunday or solemn feast 
day, commonly once a year. Here all the faithful take part in the sing- 
ing of the canonical hour of Terce, and the solemn or pontifical high 
Mass celebrated by the Bishop himself. A special sermon on the liturgy 
of the season or of the feast is given during the Mass. Sext follows, 
likewise sung by all in unison with their pastors. When the time for 
afternoon Vespers comes, all once more join in with one voice to chant 
the psalms of Vespers. The remaining part of the day is divided between 
conferences, instructions, and even illustrated lectures on the many inter- 
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esting subjects pertaining to the liturgy and the religious chant. 
Results of Liturgical and Gregorian Days. That these “Days” are 
a grand success throughout the land is evident from the keen interest 
taken by all, and from the great numbers that flock together to attend 
them; also by the vast social good and the immense spiritual benefits 
derived from them. They are giving to religious worship the splendor, 
dignity, and attraction which belong to it, and which had to a great 
extent been lost. They are giving back to the Sunday high Mass and 
Sunday Vespers the place that these should occupy in the daily life of 
every practical Catholic. Indeed, the Days are not only renewing litur- 
gical life in general, but are very efficiently contributing to the restora- 
tion of parish life. Parish life and liturgical life are now for France, 
not only in theory but in actual practice, correlatives that cannot be 
separated. The progress of one depends upon the progress of the other. 
If anywhere the Catholic parish spirit is seen to be dying out, this can 
be traced back generally to the fact that the liturgical, social, Christian 
spirit either never was in existence, or that it was gradually lost. Mon- 
signor Landrieux well pointed out the desired parish spirit in France 
when he said: “It is at the high Mass on Sundays that parish life prin- 
cipally manifests itself. It is there that the faithful find themselves 


united as one family in the house of the Father, to participate in the 
general life of Christianity, to come into contact there with their pastor, 


and through him with their bishop and the Pope.” In fact, non-attend- 
ance at Sunday high Mass means extinction of parish life; return to 
Sunday high Mass means a reawakening of parish life, of truly Christian 
social life. And it is precisely this return to liturgical activity in the 
parishes that has been hailed as a happy result of the Liturgical and 
Gregorian Days in France. The Mass, Vespers, Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament, and evening Compline, celebrated on these days in a 
solemn and edifying way, form a living, persuasive demonstration of the 
deep spiritual advantages and beauties of the Catholic liturgy and chant. 
But particularly do they show to the faithful in a practical way what 
can be done by them in their own individual parishes, and how they 
should go about doing it.’ 
ROGER SCHOENBECHLER, O. S. B. 
Collegio de Sant Anselmo, Rome 


1 See A. Cabassut: “Journees Lit. et Greg.”, in La Vie et Les Arts Lit., 
Dec. 1923, p. 89. 
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THE GLORY OF GOD 





HE article on the burial of children in the present issue of 


application to the topic treated. How often is not our 


( Orate Fratres illustrates a point that goes far beyond the 


religious conduct guided by the consideration of whether 

this or that prayer or action is indispensably necessary for 
our spiritual welfare? Or again, the motive for religious action upper- 
most in our minds is that of profit to ourselves. 


Readers of Orwte Fratres will recall that the appeal made in the 
name of the liturgical spirit has rarely touched upon that motive. We 
must all, indeed, keep a close eye on what is essentially necessary for our 
spiritual welfare. But is the whole motive for doing so, or for living 
up to the demands of our religion, that of our need? If so, it would 
follow that we should cease performing religious actions wherever they 
are not indispensably necessary for our salvation. 


Christ came to earth for our salvation, to supply our need; but also 
for the glory of God. “Father, I have glorified thee on earth; I have 
finished the. work which thou gavest me to do” (John, 17, 4). The 
purpose of the liturgy, according to Pius X, is the salvation of man, 
indeed; but primarily the glorification of God. We say primarily, for 
it is in dignity, in sublimity of motive, first and foremost. 


The recognition, in theory and act, of what we might call the 
primacy of God is basic in the liturgy as a whole, and in every larger 
aspect of it. No reason for surprise in this, since the origin of the 
liturgy is immediately and mediately divine. 


According to the words of the Canon, the Mass is also a “Sacrifice 
of Praise”. The divine Office is pre-eminently the song of praise of 
God, rather than a prayer of propitiation and supplication merely; 
though it is also a powerful prayer of sanctification of self. Every- 


where the liturgy resounds with the “joy of praise”, the supreme joy of 
giving to God for His own sake. 


The creature is by no means neglected in the liturgy. It receives 
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its due attention; but always in its proper relation to the eternal Being 
of God. In the Sacrament of Penance imperfect contrition suffices; 
but perfect contrition should be aimed at as the ideal. The entire liturgy 
breathes this ideal, expressing sentiments of this love of God for His 
own sake. Its entire inspiration is towards God, is theocentric and not 
egocentric, as the phrase goes. 

To those of our readers, and they are by far the majority, who have 
felt the inspiration of the liturgy, this is a matter of common knowl- 
edge, and of frequent inspiration in life. May it also be in them an 
inspiring flame of divine life that enkindles other hearts. 

Once this keynote of the spiritual life, of all life, is grasped, noth- 
ing less will be found to suffice. If it should become the inspiration of 
many souls, what a difference would it not make in the daily lives of 
men, in the world at large! Truly would Christ then be coming into 
His own; then indeed would the life of men become the greater fulfil- 
ment of Christ. 





o 
A FRANK APPEAL 

With the next issue, Orate Fratres will complete its first year of 
life. For some time the various angles of editorial work and worry have 
engaged the attention of the Editors and the publishers in regard to the 
fast approaching second year and second volume. On one point all sub- 
scribers can help to make our work easier—by announcing at once that 
their subscription is to continue another year, and remitting the sub- 
scription price at the same time. 

None of our ventures have aimed at financial success—neither the 
Popular Liturgical Library, nor the review. It is consequently impos- 
sible for us to undergo the inconveniences that business men will suffer 
temporarily for the sake of later and greater gains. Subscribers to the 
present volume have been exceptionally prompt in their remittances, so 
that our troubles in this regard were reduced to a2 minimum. We 
kindly request all readers interested in the cause, which they are cham- 


pioning with us, to continue this attitude. . The Liturgical Press will 
be reluctantly forced to discontinue sending Orate Fratres to those who 
have not announced the renewal of their subscription by the appearance 
of the first number of the second volume. Prompt attention to this 
matter by our readers will be gratefully acknowledged and appreciated. 
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“That Christ be formed in all’? — Pius X 





THE APOSTOLATE 


) URING the opening weeks of the school-year it is oppor- 


| . 
| tune to remark again, how eagerly the young take to a 


i fuller appreciation of the liturgy. Every effort to make 
Christ and His message of truth better known and loved 
through the liturgy seems blest with success beyond expec- 
tation. Should we not expect to be successful? There is something in 
the inner and exterior life of the Church for every noble craving of the 
soul. The youthful and unspoiled faculties naturally respond to this 
appeal: the heart feels soothed and elevated by the sublime sentiments of 
divine love and mercy; the mind is satisfied by the unlimited richness of 
truth; the will is impelled and strengthened by the zeal of God and the 
fervor of the Saints; the senses are refreshed by the variety of the sea- 
sonal colors, the soulful melodies, the sweet-smelling perfumes of incense 
and flowers; the whole man finds charm and delight in the liturgy. If 
the interest of the young is cultivated by a more intelligent familiarity 
with Catholic worship, the good work surely promises a bountiful 
increase. 

It has been the aim of Orate Fratres to inspire its readers with 
the proper interest and to help towards a better understanding of 
the mind of the Church. The seed is bearing fruit. From the College 
of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minn., we hear that the Senior students are 
subscribers to Orate Fratres and are enthusiastic readers, as the following 
few random quotations from elicited reports indicate. 

“It would be impossible for anyone who reads it [Orate Fratres] 
regularly to be unaffected by its spirit. He would surely carry away 
with him a deeper understanding of his religion and a truer devotion 
for all the ceremonies of the Church.” 

“There is something of interest and importance there for me. It 
is my business to make use of my opportunities.” 


“It seems strange that a few words [of the Mass of Septuagesima 
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Sunday] can contain such depth of meaning, such breadth of applica- 
tion. No wonder there is such merit in attending Mass often, if, aside 
from the great sacrifice of Calvary being repeated on the altar, we 
receive inspiration for our entire life.” 

Another student remarked, after reading an article: “It revealed 
the present situation of Christ’s Church and fired me to join with others 
in a crusade ‘to re-establish all things in Christ’, to bring them under 
His headship, to gather souls to Him.” 

Another reader says: “This article has given me a longing for 
that inner spiritual life without which we are constantly groping for 
something that can satisfy us. It makes one meditate on the mysteries 
of our holy religion.” 

With good reason the guiding spirit of this new liturgical appre- 
ciation at St. Catherine’s could add to the report from which we 
quoted: “The results were more than satisfying to me, for I felt that 
love of the liturgy and desire to know more about it—had taken root. 
The quotations I have chosen from their papers indicate how deeply 
impressed the students were with the message of Orate Fratres. They 
liked the idea of ‘union with the priest’ in praying the Mass. They felt 
that a circulating magazine coming every month would feed their new 
interest better than a book would. They found themselves pricked to 
self-examination and won to reflection upon the significance of myste- 
ries they daily witness. They were aroused to a sense of their own 
responsibility in making the liturgy loved. They were prompted to 
greater zeal and more frequent prayer. All testified to an increased curi- 
osity about the missal and to a resolution about being more attentive 
at Mass.” 

In the last issue of the Apostolate an account was given of the 
flourishing liturgical activities at Marygrove College, Monroe, Mich. 
A more recent communication from that institution brings the highly 
commendable news, that the elective class in liturgy “was changed to a 
freshman requirement, two hours a week the whole year, one hour 


lecture, one hour quizz with required reading and written reports—and 


for this year a requirement not for the freshmen only, but for the whole 
school. Every student in the school will be required to buy a missal 
and will be taught how to use it. The freshmen will have grown up 
with it for four years before they leave school. Moreover, it will per- 
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meate the school with liturgical talk. Also the moral effect on the 
Mission schools will be great, and it is hoped that the spirit will spread 
from the students to their parents, relations, benefactors, friends, and 
enemies.” 

The noble zeal of the religious teachers, fostering the liturgical 
movement in such an effective way, is more than ephemeral enthusiasm. 
During the summer retreats they have made it one of the special objects 
of their prayers to call God’s blessing upon their efforts, because the 
increase of liturgical zeal was recognized as an inestimable force for 
growth in personal piety, and consequently for greater efficiency in 
teaching according to Catholic principles. 

What is more easily accomplished in the schools will aid in intro- 
ducing the liturgical spirit among the people, particularly when the 
beginning is made by reciting the Mass with the priest. Father Roney 
of Dougherty, Iowa, has informed us some time ago of his-success. “In 
this parish”, he writes, “we began to practise reciting the Mass with the 
school children. We took first the high school room as a class and went 
through it in the class room, then in the chapel at a Mass by themselves 
with a Sister leading. Then we added another room that at Sunday 
Mass could join the older ones, after reciting it with me in the class 
room. Now we have the six upper grades reciting and they will do this 
all through Lent at the early Mass. We took some of the older people 
at a P. T. A. meeting and we expect to repeat this till we get them to 
recite.” 

We are confident, that by this time the zealous pastor’s work has 
been blest in a way to meet his own satisfaction. 

A Catholic community, and certainly the Catholic school, has a 
library, which in our day is becoming more and more an influence in 
stemming the tide of bad literature by presenting reading-matter to suit 
the Catholic taste, and in developing that taste by encouraging good 
reading. A laudable suggestion to such libraries is contained in a letter 
from Mr. E. Benson, San Francisco, Cal. 

“You will be interested to know that the Catholic Library here at 
my suggestion is taking the Orate Fratres and the librarian, Miss 
Brainard, told me a short time ago that so many young men come in 
to read and that they ‘spy’ this little magazine and pick it up and sit 
down for an hour at a time reading it! It all goes to show that there 
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is decidedly a place for your little paper and that many of us are now 
getting something that we long have felt a need for.” 
o 
LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


James Duffy & Co., of Dublin (38 Westmoreland Street), have 
issued a revised edition of their Excerpta e “Rituali Parvo.” It contains 
the rites which priests are often called upon to administer outside the 
precincts of the church, and a well-selected number of blessings of fre- 
quent use. The print is excellent and large, the price very moderate 
(3s. 6d. to Ss); and the book is well bound. The revision moreover 
brings it into conformity with the latest edition of the Rituale Romanum, 
so that the book can be highly recommended in its every aspect. 

o 

The Midwest Ecclesiastical Merchants Guild met in St. Paul in June. 
One of the features of the meeting was an address by the Reverend 
William Busch on “The Liturgical Movement as Related to Church Art 
and Merchandise.” The text of the address appeared in two issues of 
The Catholic Bulletin of St. Paul. 

o 

According to the New York Catholic News His Grace, Archbishop 
John McNicholas, of Cincinnati, included instructions on the liturgy in 
the retreats for layfolk given in Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Norwood, O., 











during the summer. “These instructions are an interesting feature of 
the retreats as conducted by Archbishop McNicholas, who is an advocate 
of the liturgical movement, which has been growing during recent years.” 





o 
The new quarterly, Thought (June, 1927), has an interesting article 
on “Montessori and Religious Instruction”. Non-Catholics especially 
have made much of the Montessori method, some of them lamenting that 
Madam Montessori had neglected the religious element in her system. It 
comes as a pleasant surprise for the uninitiated to hear of her thoroughly 
Catholic soul, and of the full application she made of her method in the 
instruction of children in the Catholic liturgical worship and faith. 
“Certainly,” comments the article, “there is a reality given such instruc- 
tion that no amount of memory work could ever obtain, and it may be 
said, indeed, without exaggeration, that children so instructed are ready 
to live through the liturgy of the Church.” 
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